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friends of the situation of the Gilbert family. | captives were divided among different families, 
The Indians were much exasperated at this}and adopted into them, to supply the place of 
escape, and accused the others of being privy |relatives who had been slain in battle or other- 
to his design. The captain of the band carried | wise removed by death. 
his resentment so far, that he threw Jesse} Colonel Guy Johnson, who commanded at 
Gilbert, one of the sons, down and lifted his} Fort Niagara, and other British officers, were 
tomahawk to strike him,—which the mother|very kind to the captives ; and exerted them- 
ee by putting her head on his fore-|selves greatly to procure their release, paying 
ead, and beseeching the captain to spare her|large sums for their ransom. The two old 
son. This so enraged him, that he turned/people and their son Jesse, were the first that 
round and kicked her over, and then tied|were surrendered ; but it required much per- 
them both by their necks to a tree; where|suasion and many months of effort to obtain 
they remained until his fury was a little|/the relinquishment of the others; for the In- 
abated: he then loosed them, and not long|dians seemed very reluctant to part with 
after bid them pack up and go forwards. those who had been incorporated into their 
(Continued from page 337.) On another occasion, Benjamin Gilbert the | families. 
CAPTIVITY OF THE GILBERT FAMILY. father, weakened by age, infirmity and toil,| Orders soon came to send those who were 
Among the sufferers by attacks from war|found great difficulty in going forwards. The/released to Montreal. Before leaving Niagara, 
parties of the Iroquois, during the Revolu-|Indian, whose ene he was considered to| Elizabeth Gilbert, the mother, met with Joseph 
tionary war, was a family of Friends of the|be, was greatly irritated by his want of|Brant,a Mohawk chieftain, with whom she 
name of Gilbert, who removed from Byberry, |strength, and put a rope round his neck, with|interceded for her children, and who promised 
near Philadelphia, in 1775, and settled in the|which he led him along; and that not very|to use his endeavors to procure their liberty. 
comparative wilderness (as it then was) be-|gently. Fatigue at length so overcame Ben-/They sailed over Lake Ontario, and then took 
yond the Blue Mountains on the Mahoning|jamin, that he fell on the ground,—when the | passage in open boats down the St. Lawrence. 
Creek, a few miles west of the Lehigh river, | Indian pulled the rope so hard that he almost|On their way down, the exposure and suffer- 
and a short distance from the present town|choked him. His wife seeing this cruelty,|ings to which Benjamin Gilbert had been ex- 
of Mauch Chunk. resolutely interceded for him, though the In- se acting on a frame enfeebled by age, 
Benjamin Gilbert, the head of the family,|dians had ordered her to go forwards, as the|brought on disease and death; and he was 
was aman of active, enterprising mind, and|others had gone on before them. But this|buried under an oak tree near Coeur de Lac. 
had written several books on religious sub-|she refused to comply with, unless her hus-|The others reached Montreal in safety, where 
jects. He possessed an ample estate, and was|band might be permitted to accompany her.|they remained about two years, being sup- 
64 years old, when he encountered the hard-|They told her they were determined to kill|ported by their own industry and the kind 
ships and privations incident to a new settle-|the old man. And this she had reason to sus-|assistance of those who became interested in 
ment. Being a man of peace and friendly to|pect was their intention, as they had before|their history. 
the Indians, he did not anticipate danger, and|}marked him as a victim, by painting him| Some other members of the family joined 
lived unmolested about five years. But after|black. But at length her entreaties prevailed,|them at Montreal in the next year; and the 
the devastation committed by Sullivan’s army |and they were turned from their cruel pur-jremainder in the summer of 1782. One of 
inthe Seneca country, the revengeful passions | pose. the last to be released was Rebecca Gilbert, 
of the Iroquois were excited, and their arms} When they arrived at the village of their|who had been given by the captain, Rowland 
turned against all the American settlers with-|captain, Rowland Monteur, they had to en-|Monteur, to his wife, and by her adopted as a 
in reach. dure the usual ceremony of running the gaunt-|daughter. On being brought into his house- 
About sunrise on the 25th of 4th mo. 1780,|let,—men, women and children collecting to-|hold, there was an exhibition of great sorrow. 
a party of eleven Indian warriors appeared|gether with clubs and stones to beat them, |This is said to be a general custom among the 
at their dwelling, bound the men with cords| which is usually done with great severity, by| Indians on such occasions ; and the higher in 
or strips of bark, plundered the house, set fire| way of revenge for their relations who have|rank and favor the adopted persons are to be 
to the buildings, and hastened off over the|been slain. Most of the prisoners received|placed, the greater the lamentation that is 
mountains with their captives. These were|several wounds and bruises. Their hair hav-|made over them. She was a girl of about 16 
fifteen in number, including the Gilbert family |ing been cropped close, the blood trickled from |years of age, and was dressed by the Indians 
and a few others who resided near them.|their heads, and their clothes, which werejin short clothes, leggins, and a gold-laced hat. 
They suffered much from hunger, fatigue and|rags, were smeared with blood. As she was not strong, she was often employed 
cruel treatment during their long and weari- t was a remarkable circumstance, that the|in cooking provisions, while the others were 
some journey across the State of New York|whole party, whose ages extended from 69|}engaged in harder labor. She dressed the 
to the British fort at Niagara River, from|years down to 9 months, should have been /food in English style, and with the aid of the 
whence the war party had gone out. The|preserved, and enabled to reach the Indian|squaws constructed an oven in which she 
children and women were owed to sleep|settlements alive. That this was due to the|baked their bread. . 
without restraint at night, butthe men prison-| merciful interposition of Divine Providence,| The British officers at Fort Niagara made 
ers were secured between two saplings in|was acknowledged by the Indians themselves; |several unsuccessful efforts to secure her re- 
which notches had been cut to receive their|for after their arrival at Fort N iagara, Ben-|lease, which was not accomplished till the 
ancles. These poles were then fastened at|jamin Gilbert, in conversing with the captain, |spring of 1782, when Colonel Butler, by the 
the ends by stakes driven into the ground ;|Rowland Monteur, remarked that he might}command of General Haldimand at Quebec, 
and thus effectually confined the prisoners on|say what none of the other Indians could, |sent a string of wampum to the Indian chief; 
their backs. namely, that he had brought in the oldest}who in consequence attended a treaty at 
One of their number made his escape one|man and the youngest child. The captain| Niagara, in which the Indians agreed to give 
evening, having taken a kettle as soon as it was|replied, “It was not I, but the Great Spirit'up the remaining prisoners. 
dark, under pretence of bringing some water.! who brought you through; for we were de-| Of the Gilberts, 1 am most interested in 
He returned in safety to the settlements and|termined to kill you, but were prevented.” | Elizabeth, Jr., who was a family connection, 
gave the first authentic information to their According to Indian custom, several of the|and long after nursed me in my childhood. 
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She was 12 years ol@ at the time of the cap- 
ture, and small for her age. John Huston, 
who was one of the war party, seems to have 
taken a particular fancy to her; for, on the 
second night of ber captivity, he spread his 
bearskin over her to protect her from the 
damp air of the night; and through all their 
journey to the Indian settlements at Niagara, 
he gave particular attention to her accommo- 
dations. On arriving at the Indian towns, 
he adopted her as a daughter, and manifested 
much kindness to her, as if be really felt a 
arectal affection. He had a small kettle that 
e kept for his own particular use ; and when 
he had meat, soup or hominy boiled in it, 
he would call Betsey to him to partake of it. 
After taking a few spoonfuls himself, he usu- 
ally wiped the spoon on his moccasin, and 
gave it to her to feed herself out of his kettle. 
At night he would spread his blanket over 
her. and tuck it under her feet and about her, 
so that she need not suffer with the cold. 
After a few weeks he placed her in the 
family of John Secord, a white man, who was 
his adopted brother and an intimate friend. 
There she remained many months, during 
which time her Indian father often came to 
visit her. When Colonel Butler proposed to 
purchase her, that she might be sent to Mon- 
treal to her mother, John Huston declared 
he would not sell his “own flesh and blood,” 
for such he regarded her after adoption. His 
scruples were finally overcome and she re- 
deemed; but I believe she ever retained in 
after-life an attachment to ber Indian father, 
and a sense of gratitude for his kindness. 


About forty years after her release, when) 


the noted chiefs Red Jacket and Cornplanter 
were in Philadelphia, she was introduced to 
them as one of the Gilbert captives—Red 
Jacket remembered their being brought to 
Niagara. On inquiring after ponteuien father, 
she found that the interpreter who accom- 
panied them was acquainted with John Hus- 
ton, their farms adjoining each other. He 
told Elizabeth, that his head was as white as 
wool with old age. She asked the interpreter 
if he would carry a present to her Indian 
father from her, in token of her remembrance 
of him. This he readily agreed todo. She 
procured beads, oranges, confectionaries and 
a silk handkerchief; and with them sent a 
message that the present was from his child 
Betsey. J. W. 
Honesty.—It is related of Chamillard, the 
great French advocate, that he pleaded a case 
unsuccessfully, and all because an important 
document had not been produced. The Judge’s 
decision was reported to Parliament and was 
confirmed. There was now no appeal. The 
suitor called upon Chamillard, and deplored 
the loss of his fortune. He averred that it had 
occurred through Chamillard not having re- 
ferred to an important document, the founda- 
tion of his case. Chamillard protested that 
he had not seen the document. The client 
insisted that it had been handed to him with 
the other papers. Atlength Chamillard open- 
ed his bag, searched and found the document. 
He found that the case would have been won, 
had it been produced and read; but there was 
no appeal. The advocate took his course on 
the instant. He told the suitor to call upon 
him next morning. He gathered together 
all the money that he could find, and on his 
client calling next day, he handed the whole 
over to him, although it involved the loss o 


THE FRIEND. 


his fortune. 
respect for himself—Smiles. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
The Death-bed of the Infidel. 


The statement of Ingersoll, the modern 
apostle of infidelity, is going the round of the 


In this way did he maintain his|seerecy as te what has become of these 


in ” 
While there is not so much known to the 


writer of this, with regard to the last hou 
of Voltaire, his biographer nevertheless iq 
forms us relative to his life, that he was a lis 
and a blasphemer, a seducer and a duellist: 


pees to the effect, that the death-beds of|just of that class which the apostle has 


aine and Voltaire, with others like them, 
were, notwithstanding strong counter-testi- 
mony, as free from remorse and recantation, 
and had as much evidence of peace, as those 
of Christians. 

The last days of Thomas Paine are thus 
described in the Memoirs of Stephen Grellett : 


sion to, when he writes: “God gave them oye 
to a reprobate mind,” “ being abominable, ang 
disobedient, and unto every good work re 
bate.” Just that class, unless brought to m 
pentance and amendment of life, he again 
presents as “They shall wax worse a 
worse.” Just that class concerning whom 


“I may not omit recording here the death of|queries, “ What shall the end be of them thaj 


Thomas Paine. A few days previous to my 
leaving home on my last religious visit, on 
hearing that he was ill, and in a very destitute 
condition, I went to see him, and found him 
in a wretched state; for he had been so neg- 
lected and forsaken by his pretended friends, 
that the common attentions of a sick man had 
been withheld from him. The skin of his 
body was in some places worn off, which 
greatly increased his sufferings. A nurse was 
provided for him, and some needful comforts 
were supplied. He was mostly in a state of 
stupor, but something that had passed be- 
tween us had made such an impression upon 
him, that some days after my departure, he 
sent for me, and on being told that I was 
gone from home, he sent for another Friend. 
This induced a valuable young Friend, (Mary 
Roscoe), who had resided in my family, and 
continued there during a part of my absence, 
frequently to go and take him some little re- 
freshment suitable for an invalid, furnished 
by a neighbor. Once when she was there, 
three of his deistical associates came to the 
door, and in a loud, unfeeling manner said, 
‘Tom Paine, it is said you are turning Chris- 
tian, but we hope you will die as you have 
lived,’ and then went away. On which, turn- 
ing to Mary Roscoe, he said, ‘You see what 
miserable comforters they are.’ 

“Once he asked her if she had ever read 
any of his writings. And on being told that 
she had read but very little of them, he in- 
quired what she thought of them, adding, 
‘from such an one as you I expect a correct 
answer.’ She told him that when very young 
his ‘Age of Reason’ was put into her hands, 
but the more she read in it, the more dark 
and distressed she felt, and she threw the 
the book into the fire. ‘I wish all had done 
as you,’ he replied; ‘for if the Devil has ever 
had any agency in any work, he has had it 
in my writing that book.* When going 
to carry him some refreshments, she repeat- 
edly heard him uttering the language, ‘O 
Lord! Lord God!’ or ‘Lord Jesus! have 
mercy upon me!’ 

“It is well known that during some weeks 
of his illness, when a little free from bodily 
pain, he wrote a great deal; this his nurse 
told me; and M. Roscoe repeatedly saw him 
writing. If his companions in infidelity had 
found anything to support the idea that he 
continued on his death-bed to espouse their 
cause, would they not have eagerly published 
it? But not a word is said; there is a total 


* This reminds of a testimony of John Newton: 
that “Tom Paine, Voltaire, Rosseau, with other infi- 
els, never would have written as they did if they had 
not had Satan at their elbows. They were only amanu- 
enses, he was dictator.” Hence the poisoned eloquence 
of their pens or lips, 


obey not the gospel of God?” Just that clay 
to which the Saviour alludes when he says; 
“ An evil tree cannot bring forth good fruit? 
and, “That which a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” 

Voltaire being taught in the school of aby. 
lute freedom of thought, and under such 
ceptors as Bolingbroke and other deists, td 
his mind steeped, matured, and developed in 
that entire want of religious sensibility ; that 
neglect of appreciation and earnest love for 
Truth; with the absence of that sweet he 
mility and simplicity which so adorn the 
Christian character. Of his closing scene 
very contradictory accounts are given. 
biographer records the observation “ that 
is of far more consequence how one spends hig 
life than how he passes the few fleeting mo, 
ments at its close. Circumstances which 
have nothing to do with one’s faith or oneg 
convictions may sometimes give the appear. 
ance of great tranquility, or the contrary, 
the death-bed scene. The testimony of 
Tronchin, who was Voltaire’s friend, and 
who was constantly with him (much of the 
time alone) during his last hours is: “If the 
bond of my principles had needed to be 
strengthened, the man whom I have seen 
agonize and die under my eyes would have 
made of them a Gordian knot: and in com. 
paring the death ofa good man, which is onl 
the close of a beautiful day, with that of Vol 
taire, I could see clearly the difference there 
is between a beautiful day and a tempest.” 

It will be ever in vain for any one to strive 
to fight against Omnipotence, to essay to strip 
the king of terrors of his terrors, or to try to 
persuade that the passage of the dark valley 
with the ensuing judgment, are cunningly de 
vised fables, or anything else than fearfully 
awful realities. Eternity will be very long 
for the wicked—those who neglect or abus¢ 
the privileges and opportunities for which 
this life was given ;—those who are so foolish 
as to ignore religion, and who dare to den 
Christ, the only sure foundation and hope @ 
glory, before men. These must receive a& 
cording to their works. These will, as the 
Saviour declares, be denied by Him before his 
Father with the holy angels. It is written, 
“If the righteous scarcely be saved, wie 
shall the sinner and the ungodly appear 
This thought may pierce the heart of the 
worldling and of the assailants of Christianity 
with remorse, as was the case with John Rak 
dolph, when the messenger on the pale horse 
was about to serve his summons; as it was 
with Young’s noble and gifted Altamont, who 
cried out, “Oh! thou blasphemed, yet induk 
gent Lord God: hell itself is a refuge, if 
hide me from thy frown!” and as also, wi 
the no less talented Francis Newport, wha 
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like Esau, found no place of repentance, and}frequently used expressions evidencing thejand about 2 o’clock next morning, finding 
happy state of his mind. At one time saying, |himself sinking, he took an affectionate leave 


whose expiring words were, “Oh, the unut- 
terable pangs of hell and damnation!” As 
aforesaid, it may pierce the heart of such as 
these—the rebellious and unbelieving—with 
horror; but far better that a thousand hearts 
should be pierced with temporary anguish, 
and a new terror be added to the solemnities 
of the dying hour, than that one immortal 
soul be lost through the deceitfulness of sin 
or the dreadful mazes of infidelity—lost to an 
eternity of peace of infinite duration—lost to 


hou knowest suffering sometimes occasions 
a wrinkled brow, but I do not feel gloomy. I 
have great peace of mind, and although I can- 
not see how this sickness may terminate, I 
feel perfectly resigned as to the result. I do 
not say this to boast, for we can do nothing 
of ourselves.” The friend remarking the state 
to which he had attained was very desirable, 
he said, “I have not always felt this peace, 
but strove for it for years before I obtained it. 


of his parents. Being asked if he would like 
to see any of his friends who were not present, 
he mentioned the names of some, who were 
sent for; a relative on coming to his bedside, 
said to him: “The Master is with thee, and 
we can ask no more;” to which he assented 
by the motion of the head. After reviving 
somew hat he addressed a young friend present 
in a weighty and impressive manner, exhort- 
ing him not to be ashamed of the plain dress, 


an eternity, which, says one, “ No geometry| My dear —— I cannot merely say to thee, as|the plain language, nor of esa Friends’ 
can measure, no arithmetic calculate, no ima-|some say, ‘ have faith,’ but thou must submit |meetings—to read the writings of Friends, 
gination conceive, nor no rhetoric describe.” thy whole heart to the fiery baptisms of the|and to acquaint himself with the history of 
In conclusion, may all who are regardless} Lord ;” and said considerable more that can-|our religious Society, &c., &c.,—assuring him 
of, or who proudly scoff at religion, with the| not be remembered. At one time he said to|that he felt an interest for his best welfare, 
simplicity and restraints of the cross of Jesus} his mother, “If I am taken now, I want you|and by attending to the advice given, he 
—the solace, the support, the joy, of the wisejall to be able to say, the will of the Lord be| would never have it to regret. hen his 
and good in every age—remember the forci-|done. Dear mother, don’t thou think the}mother was giving him some nourishment, on 
ble, teaching language of the poetess: Master has been very good to us? He has|the morning of the 13th, he said to ber, “I 
“That ’tis terrible to meet united us together a family of love upon earth, |thought it right to take my leave of you when 
Great evils unprepared! and 0 ——! and my petitions have been and are, that He|I did, as I was favored with my senses, but I 
In the wild moment of dismay and death, may 80 deal with each one of us, that we may|do not know how long I may be permitted to 
ote ona = . rae bo aan be united around the throne through the|retain them, and then gave some directions 
ae Se ee countless ages of eternity. Dost thou know|how he would like to be cared for if ne factul- 
; rning Branso of a sweeter verse than this ?—‘ For the Lamb |ties failed him. During this day (the 13th) 
A Testimony Conce Gum 5 Joseph e which is in the midst of the throne shall feed |he inclined to sleep most of the time. Allud- 
Early in the first month of this year [1875] them and shall lead them unto living foun-|ing to his stupor, he said, “I cannot maintain 
his health again began to decline, but no seri- tains of waters, and God shall wipe away all/that lively exercise that I desire; a friend 
ous apprehensions of the final result, were at| tears from their eyes.’” A short time before|present remarked, “Whether thou wake or 
first entertained by his friends. But in the his death he said: “My mind has been dwell-|sleep thou art the Lord’s.” 
course of a few weeks he took to bis bed, ing all this morning on the description of the} In the evening, to some friends taking leave 
never again to be restored to the bosom of | Heavenly City, the N ew Jerusalem, as given |of him, he imparted a word of counsel, encour- 
society. Soon after he was thus confined, g| in Revelation.” His mother then repeated \aging them to come up in a faithful perform- 
friend calling to see him, he requested his! considerable of the 21st chapter, to which he ance of their religious duties, and thus become 
mother to come in and take a seat with them, | emphatically added the 1st verse of the 22d ES help to their families, and in the church. 
and then turning to the friend he said, “1|Chapter, viz: “And he showed me a pure Soon after this, referring to his exercises on 
was thinking before thou came in, that [|Tiver of water of life, clear as crystal, proceed-| behalf of others, he said, “I desire to be faith- 
should have to tell mother some of my feel- ing out of the throne of God and the Lamb,” |ful, I know the Lord has been good to me, I 
ings and exercises since I have been so poorly, and several times repeated “clear as crystal.” |felt his presence last night, and He strength- 
Ihave been very graciously dealt with, though Thus whilst nearing the shores of eternity, ened me to say what was required.” — 
I have had some deep plunges, yet 1 have ex- his mind was dwelling uponthejoysof Heaven,| Before active delirium set in (which was 
perienced the lifting up of the Lord’s counten-| of which he doubtless had a foretaste. Onjon the 14th) he said, “ I can say ‘thy will be 
ance upon me, and I believe it is not right to the 9th of 4th month, being very weak and |done’ let what will be hereafter.” The 15th 
pass by his dealings altogether without com- prostrated, he said to his father, “It looks as|was passed in quiet sleep, except when awak- 
memorating his goodness and mercy towards if the end might not be far off,” and desired|ened by some of his attendants, which was 
me, though you Toes I do not often speak of that those present might remember him before |frequently done; when aroused he appeared 
my exercises. I have felt father and mother the throne of Grace. After reviving some-|pertectly sensible, asked for what he wanted, 
very near and dear to me, and if there is any what, he said, “ What a great mistake it is but did not incline to talk, or take any nour- 
one thing for which I would desire to live, it for young people to put off their work—ifishment. Several called to see him through 
would be to soothe, comfort, and help them, they would serve the Lord faithfully they|the day, on being asked if he knew them, he 
in the decline of life, and I have thought that would never have to regret it.” Said to ajcalled them by name, old and young. On the 
I might be spared to them a while longer. [| young friend, “I have desired for —— that | morning of the 16th, about half past six o’clock, 
feel myself a poor creature, and have many she might say amen to the whole counsel of jhe very quietly passed away to receive his 
weaknesses, but my earnest desire for myself the Lord concerning her, she would never|reward according to the deeds done in the 
and for those most near and dear to me is, have it to regret.” Again said, “My father has | body. 2 ead ; 
that we might live loose to the things of this been a very careful watchful father over me, On referring to that part of his: illness in 
world, it is so easy for the mind to be too!/80me might think he had been too strict with | which it pleased our Heavenly Father to per- 
much taken up with worldly things. Last|™e, but I do not think so.” He then called|mit his rational faculties to fail, we are im- 
night I was expecting to have a restless night his father, and expressed his gratitude for the |pressed with the belief that through this dis- 
ita this language was revived in my mind.|care that had been extended towards him.|pensation a very solemn and impressive warn- 
‘When thou ‘passest through the waters I On bidding a relative farewell in the evening, |ing has been extended to both old and young 
will be with thee, and through the rivers, they he referred her to the following lines : in this wise: “ Whilst we have the light, walk 
shall not overflow thee, when thou walkest| “But when the last the closing hour draws nigh, in the light.” “Work whilst it is day, for be- 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burned, oot See “ay swimming eye, en night cometh, wherein no man can 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.’ I eee ieee ae ee work.” 
then went to sleep and had aaa fortable With decent triumph, and a look serene. 


7 s Teach me to fix my ardent hopes on high, . ; 
night. I feel like commemorating the Lord’s And having lived to thee, in thee to die.” A Street Sermon in Berlin. 
gracious dealings with me, both as it relates 


" o On First-day, the 11th, he repeated this} It was about noon ona hot day in the sum- 

to mind and body.” Scripture—“ Ten thousand times ten thousand |mer of the year 1850. A number of work- 
In reference to some of his exercises he said| and thousands of thousands,” asking his mo-|men were busy repairing the pavement on 
to a friend, “The hand of the Master isin this] ther if she could make the connection. She|Kanonier street in Berlin. The passage for 
illness, I have felt great love for all, and my|then read to him the 5th chapter of Revela-| wagons was closed, while a narrow space for 
way has been opened to speak very plainly|tion, to which he listened with a beautiful|persons on foot remained along the houses: 
to some who have visited me, more so than I expression of countenance; after which he Iwo workmen are standing there, who have 
ever before experienced. Toa young friend| remarked, “ How sweet! How beautiful !” taken a moment to refresh themselves with a 
who was often with him during his illness, he! On Second-day, the 12th, he was very weak, ' drink from a well-filled whisky bottle. While 
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drinking each other’s health, an old man ap- 
proaches fully seventy years of age, with 
silver-gray hair, yet still quite sprightly in 
his walk. Itis Johannes Evangelist Gossner. 
Driven from the Church of Rome as a heretic, 
honored and long “neem as a preacher of 
righteousness by the noble Emperor Alexan- 
der I. of Russia, he was at last appointed 
Evangelical pastor over Bethlehem Church in 
Berlin. : 

At the time of which we speak he has re- 
tired from the ministry, and devoted himself 
wholly to the work of heathen missions, and 
also to his Elizabeth Hospital, opened by him 
as a place of refuge for the poor and distressed. 

In this way he became well known among 
humble people. One of the two street pavers 
recognizes him. Gossner returns the greet- 
ing. Then the man handed him his flask with 
the words: “Your health, Father Gossner.” 
Gossner fastens his quiet and penetrating eye 
on him and says, “I could drink if I would; 
but you must, even if you would not.” With 
this he passed on. 

The workman grew red in the face, and with 
the exclamation, “What! I must!” threw 
the bottle against the heap of stones, so that 
it was broken into a thousand pieces. 

Two weeks later, a workman with disturb- 
ed looks and restless movements steps into 
Gossner’s study. 

He is so agitated he can scarcely speak. 
At last he bursts out, “ Make me free, Father 
Gossner ; for God’s sake, make me free! else 
I am lost, I and my wife and my children.” 

The man from whose heart was wrung this 
cry of anguish, is none other than the paver 
of Kanonier street. He has tried whether 
he really cannot drink or abstain at will; 
but in vain. Indeed, his conscience having 
been aroused, sin, as the apostle Paul writes, 
took occasion by the commandment, and it 
became worse with him than at first. His 
faithful wife weeps and pines away, the chil- 
dren begin to be afraid of him, hide themselves 
when he comes home at night, and the last 
remnants of rest and peace have vanished 
from his life. 

At last he can no longer bear it; he sets 
out and makes known his sorrow to the man 
who threw the spark into his conscience, 
and thus too ignited the flame in his flesh. 
What Father Gossner said and did is easily 
understood. “My son,” said he, “I can- 
not make you free. You are in the hands 
of a powerful master; but I know of a Mighty 
One who is stronger than sin and Satan. I 
know him well. He snatches the prey from 
the strong one and makes it his own. Do 
you ask who He is? He is called Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of Sabaoth, and there is no 
other God. He must win the victory.” He 
then united with the poor and sin-bound man 
in calling upon the Saviour for help and de- 
liverance. 

It is likely that even after this his course 
was uncertain, stumbling and again rising to 
start anew’ but at the end the Spirit gained 
the victory over the flesh, and he who had 
been a servant of sin became a free man in 
Jesus Christ.—From the German. 


It makes a great difference in the appear- 
ance of actions whether they are seen through 


friendly or envious eyes. 
less objects look like 
the microscope. 


Some very harm- 
ideous monsters under 


Selected. 


SLIPPING AWAY. 
They are slipping away—these sweet, swift years, 
Like a leaf on the current cast: 
With never a break in their rapid flow, 
We watch them as one by one they go 
Into the beautiful past. 


There are only a few years left to Jove; 
Shall we waste them in idle strife ? 

Shall we trample under our ruthless feet, 

Those beautiful blossoms, rare and sweet, 
By the dusty way of life. 


There are only a few swift years—ah, let 
No envious taunts be heard ; 

Make life’s fair pattern of rare design, 

And fill up the measure with love’s sweet wine, 
But never an angry word. 


Selected. 


THE EMANCIPATION GROUP. 
Boston, 1879 


Amidst thy sacred effigies 
Of old renown, give place, 

O city, Freedom-loved ! to his 
Whose hand unchained a race. 


Take the worn frame, that rested not 
Save in a martyr’s grave— 

The care-lined face, that none forgot, 
Bent to the kneeling slave. 


Let man be free! The mighty word 
He spake was not his own; 

An impulse from the Highest stirred 
These chiselled lips alone. 


The cloudy sign, the fiery guide, 
Along his pathway ran, 

And Nature, through his voice, denied 
The ownership of man. 


We rest in peace, where these sad eyes 
Saw peril, strife, and pain; 

His was the nation’s sacrifice, 
And ours the priceless gain. 


O symbol of God’s will on earth 
As it is done above! 

Bear witness to the cost and worth 
Of justice and of love. 


Stand in thy place and testify 
To coming ages long, 
That truth is stronger than a lie, 
And righteousness than wrong. 
Whittier. 


—_—— so 


PERFECT TRUST. 


If I only trust my Saviour 

When the days are bright and fair, 
When no pain or loss assails me, 
And my heart is without care ; 

May my life have much of sorrow, 
Oft my days be dark and drear; 
Thus I'd learn to trust Him always, 
Ever feel his Spirit near. 


Selected. 


If I only love my Saviour 

With a faint and feeble spark, 
And have idols dear before Him, 
Love with only half my heart; 
He will not accept my tribute, 
Will not cuted her any be; 

Help me, O thou great Jehovah, 
Fix my heart on heaven and thee. 


If I ever doubt my Saviour 

Died to ransom such as me, 

If I doubt his tender mercy 

Or forget He set me free ; 

May my hand forget its cunning, 
And my eye refuse to glow; 

Give me faith, my dearest Saviour, 
That my life in peace may flow. 


If I e’er forget my duty 

To my God, myself, or friend, 

If sometimes the way seems wea 
And the shadows darkly blend; 
Give me grace to do my duty, 
Other souls the way to see ; 

Brief the conflict, sure the victory, 
Ever trusting, loving thee. 


For “ The Friend,” 
Decoration Day. 

A recent newspaper issue, in allusion t 
“Decoration Day” just past, has this language: 
“Tn the strewing of the silent green mou 
with fair and fragrant blossoms by the infaad 
hands of the pupils of the different school 
the horrors of war and its rancorous as 
ties have no place.” Notwithstanding thj 
the thought strongly suggests to the wri 
that where the foregoing is attended by 
hence intimately associated with the 
procession, the military display, the martial 
music, and other accoutrements of battles and 
war; and all this in honor, as it is termed, of 
“the illustrious dead,” who fought, perhap 
who killed, or who, at least, have been killed og 
the sanguinary field of horrid warfare—g 
wholly opposed to the reign of the Princeof 
Peace, and the coming of the kingdom and 
the spread of the gospel of Jesus—how ca 
the susceptible and inexperienced hearts and 
minds of children be other than influenced t 
look at least with less abhorrence than t. 
ought upon a system, which the great Doctor 
Johnson declared to be “the extremity of 
evil?” and which another eloquent writer 
has denominated, “a school in which all the 
vices are incorporated, and from which all 
the virtues are excluded.” 

The fascinating influences that are spread 
around the dreadful carnage of war makes 
“its honors and its glories,” inhuman as 
are, to be coveted by the youthful aspirant, 
and when such see the formal display of 
“Decoration Day,” and read in the paper 
the laudatory accounts thereof, it will make 
the Christian lesson much more difficult to 
learn—that the reign of the Messiah is de 
signed to be a reign of “ glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward 
men,”—a reign, as foretold by the Prophet 
in which “Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” 

How desirable that the hearts of all our 
youth should be deeply impressed and leaven- 
ed with the benign spirit of the gospel of our 
blessed Lord ! while it should also be steadily 
borne in mind that there can hardly be any 
thing more antagonistic thereto, than the 
fiendish spirit of murder; be it wholesale as 
in the onslaught of legalized battles, or in the 
single attack by the assassin’s deadly weapon. 

5th mo. 31st, 1881. 


A Scotchman living in Japan went out to 
buy a screen. The merchant told him t 
come next day, for, as it was Sunday, he 
could not sell them, being a Christian. The 
Scotchman said, “I felt as if I had seen & 
ghost. I felt so insignificant and so cheap that 
all I could do was to slip out of his shop and 
start for home.” Another Japanese Christian 
about to sell some articles asked the custome, 
as he was about to pay for them, “ Have s 
noticed this defect, and this, and this?” The 
purchaser had not observed the defects, and 
decided not to take the articles. This is the 
sort of Christians converted Japanese make 
We could well afford to exchange a are 
number of a certain sort of American Ch 
tians (?) for Japanese Christians of the kind 
referred to.—WSelected. 

If there be not a care, even while we areia 
one thing doing for the Truth in the outward, 
in the inward we may lose it.—J. Burneyedt 
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Manuscripts of the Bible. 

In articles upon the Revised New Testa- 
ment, there occur some words and allusions 
which many readers will be glad to have ex- 
plained more fully. Manuscripts, that is, 
documents written by hand, not printed with 
type, are of two sorts: the uncial and the cur- 
sive. “ Uncial manuscripts,” or “ uncials,” are 
those written in large, disconnected letters. 
We might call them capital letters; for that 
js near enough for practical purposes. All 
the more ancient Greek manuscripts are writ- 
ten in uncials. But about the tenth century 
of our era, the scribes began to run the uncial 
letters together, like our modern writing with 
a pen, or script. Thus was formed a running 
hand; and “cursive” means running, in this 
sense. A cursive manuscript is one written 
cursively, that is,in a running hand; or in 
letters joined together by strokes, or cursive 
letters. As the cursives are almost invariably 
later than the uncials, there is a presumption, 
but not an absolute certainty, that a cursive 
is less accurate than the uncials. Another 
sort of manuscript is a palimpsest. That is, 
one where an older writing has been inten- 
tionally blotted out, or erased, so that the 
parchment might be used again for a different 
writing. This process was not unusual, be- 
cause such writing material as parchment 
was always costly. But the blotting out, or 
erasure, was rarely done so well that skilful 
eyes, aided perhaps by chemical means, could 
not read and restore that which was blotted 
out, notwithstanding the new writing above 
it. This is always a toilsome and difficult 
task; but it has restored more than one an- 
ecient copy of the Scriptures. The “ Five 
Great Uncials,” as they are called, are the 
most important and ancient manuscripts of 
the Greek Testament, or parts thereof. Of 
these, the first, and perhaps the oldest, is the 
Sinaitic Manuscript, whose romantie story is 
familiar to all. It was discovered at the 
Monastery of St. Catharine, on Mt. Sinai, in 
1844 and 1859. The first portion, containing 
—_ of the Old Testament in Greek, is in the 

ibrary of the University at Leipsic; the 
latter, containing the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, with other matter, is in the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg. It was written at 


some time in the fourth century of our era.|praying for for many years.” 


This is known as Codex Aleph ; as it is desig- 
nated in critical works by the Hebrew letter 





Alexandrine Manuscript. It is known as/blind man, bearing a burden in my heart, 
Codex C. To Tischendorf is due the honor of|when I heard a commotion in the street, and 
its decipherment. Fifth is the Codex Bezae,|asked what it was all about. I went to hear 
or Beza’s Codex, (D), now in the University |the foreign man preach. I heard him describe 
Library at Cambridge, England. It was pre-|the great God above, and then he went on 
sented to the University by the famous Theo-|speaking of his love to man. I could stand it 
dore Beza, in 1581. This was probably writ-|no longer, and, jumping on my feet, I ex- 
ten in the sixth century. It contains the/claimed, ‘That is just what I want!’ I can 
Gospels and Acts. These five great uncials|say with Simeon, ‘Lord, now let me die in 
are our most precious witnesses to the original | peace,’ for I have found my Saviour, and the 
text of the New Testament ; but farfrom being loadin is taken away from my heart.”—J. R. 
the only ones. They are not the only uncials ;| Wolfe. 
and there is a multitude of cursives besides. 19. Seen . 
These five have been published, and copies of Dissipation in Reading. 


them multiplied, some in fac-simile, and some} While many people do not read enough, 
more than once, so that the exact contents of|there are undoubtedly many others, whose 
all would be accurately known and preserved, reading is downright dissipation. This may 
even though one or all of them should be de-| not always be as to quantity, nor always as 


stroyed.—S. S. Times. to quality. It may beeither or both. While 
oe ma here and there we find an omnivorous reader 
Heart-Longings of a Chinaman. like Macaulay, able to assimilate the most 
About seven years ago I visited Chak-tu, ajamazing number of books, taking an author's 
large city in the northern part of the province |sense, as it were, through the pores of the skin, 
of Fuh-kien. We opened a chapel there, and|and without danger of intellectual dyspepsia, 
it was a great day in the town, because the|absorbing poetry, history, metaphysics, and 
foreign man had come there and opened a re-|fiction to an unlimited extent, such a reader 
ligion hall. The people came in crowds to|is indeed only here and there. He is a sort 
listen, and as they went through the principal |of gigantic obelisk as compared to ordinary 
street they made a great noise and commo-|steeples,—a thing set apart and peculiar, and 
tion. They met a blind man, seventy-five|by no means to be regarded as a standard by 
years of age, who inquired what all the noise|other mortals. What is sport to him would 
was about. be death to them. The average person can- 
They said, “Don’t you know that we are|not overread without peril of mental plethora, 
going to hear the foreign man who has opened |any more than he can overfeed with impunity. 
a religion hall ?” Literary dissipation is as weakening in its 
Then the old man said, “I will go, too.” | effects as dissipation of any other kind. 
They took him by the hand and led him down| Temptations to indulge the appetite for 
the street, and brought him to the mission|reading to an unwise extent are not wanting 
chapel. The missionary got up at the other|in these days. To say nothing of the maga- 
end of the chapel and read the text: “ God so|zines with their varied attractions of beauti- 
loved the world, that he gave his only begot-|ful illustrations and vivacious descriptions, 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him|by which one, sitting in his library, may visit 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” |the ends of the earth, there are the papers, 
Then the old man jumped upon his feet and |daily and weekly, and there are books falling 
clapped his hands and said, “Thank you, sir,|/from the press like leaves from the trees in 
very much; that is just what I have been|the autumn. The marvellous cheapness of 
longing for, and praying for, for many years.” |many excellent publications places them with- 
he people said, “He is mad; turn him|in the reach of everybody. And not content 
out.” with following some one track to its legiti- 
He answered, “ No, Iam not mad; but I|mate end, we are all ambitious to go every- 
know what I want, and what I have been|where and see everything. The latest poem 
is elbowed out of place by the last biography. 
Now this was the old man’s story: Gossiping reminiscences ; diplomatic unfold- 
“ When I was twenty-five years of age I|ings, plots, and plans from the long-veiled, 





Aleph. Second is Codex B, the famous Vatican|came to the conclusion, like many others, that | profound abyss of the past ; deft dove-tailings 
Manuscript, containing a large portion of both|idolatry was vain. In despair, one morning,|of science and art; criticisms, piquant, pic- 
Old and New Testaments in Greek, in the|as I was walking behind my house in a field, |turesque and slashing, with a perfect flood of 


Vatican Library at Rome. Its date is not far|I saw a glorious ball of fire jump out of the|fiction—allure us from all sides. 


We may, 


from that of the Sinaitic, though many critics} East, and I felldown and worshipped therising|like the mariners of old, stuff our ears, and 


think it older. As this manuscript does not 
contain the Revelation, the designation of 
Codex B for that book means an uncial manu- 
script of probably the eighth century, also in 
the Vatican Library. Third isthe Alexandrian 
Manuscript, the whole Greek Bible (with some 
slight gaps) of the fifth century, now in the 
British Museum. This is known as Codex A. 
It was presented to King Charles I. by Cyril 
Luear, patriarch of Constantinople. Its pre- 
sent name is owing to the fact that it has been 
Supposed to have been written at Alexandria, 
m Egypt. Fourth is the Codex Ephremi Re- 
scriptus, or a palimpsest, whose older writing 
Consists of portions from nearly the whole 
New Testament. 


The later writing is a|ground, and said, ‘If there be a 


sun, saying, ‘O Sun, take away the load from |refuse to hear the songs of the sirens; or we 
my heart.’ Again, in the evening, as the sun|may, thinking it the part of discretion, de- 
was going down behind the hills, I said, ‘O|termine to hear as much as we please, and be 
Sun, before you go, leave a blessing behind |deaf to the rest. But, to drop a figure before 
thee, and take intntes from my heart.’ For|it grows embarrassing, he who dallies with 
two years I worshipped the rising and the|the temptation to dissipate in literature is 
setting of the sun, but the burden remained |lost. The habit of irresponsible and ill-chosen 
on my heart still. Again, as I was walking|reading is a habit fatal to mental discipline 
in the fields, I said to myself, ‘Perhaps the|and real culture. Unthinking farents fre- 
moon can save me,’ and I prayed to the moon| quently feel entirely contented if their chil- 
for twelve long months. But no peace came/dren are busy with a book or paper. Reading 
to me either from the sun or from the moon.|has, in some eyes, a certain respectability. It 
Next I turned to the glittering stars, and for}has that sort of aristocratic bearing which is 
a year worshipped them ; but they brought me|suffered. to pass without a challenge. Buta 
no comfort. One day I threw myself on the|boy or girl may be badly employed in indis- 
uler above|criminate reading, even though the individual 


Greek translation of some of the works of the|the stars, reveal thyself to me;’ but no voice|things read may be beyond the shadow of 
Syrian Church father Ephrem. The age of|came from the Ruler above, and I went on my |blame. 
When the mind becomes a bit of glass, 


its older writing is not far from that of the) weary course in the world till I became a 
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impervious to impressions, when the facile|into the heart of man, the things which God |entered into a lively conversation with their 
memory lets slip what it receives as fast as|hath prepared for them that love Him; but}companions. ; 


it is claimed by something new, when the 
desire for what pleases clamors down and 
paralyzes the desire for what instructs, then 
the dissipation of reading is doing its work. 
Reading for amusement and reading for study 
There are thou- 
sands of book-loving young people in the land, 
whose sole definition of a book is that it is a 
story, which gives them diversion, without 
The eircu- 
lating libraries of the great cities are wit- 
nesses to this fact. The latest popular novel is 
taken from their shelves with eagerness, while 
the standard works, unless sought by special- 


are separate performances. 


taxing their powers of thought. 


ists or by the trained few who know how to 
read for profit, remain in unworn binding in 
their niches. 

We have seen a bright girl standing in the 


God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit; 


for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the|speaking Presbyterian congregations. 


deep things of God;” it was mentioned, by 


In Canada there are about fifty French, 


Temperance Movement.—The Leeds [ Eng. 


way of illustration, that our ideas of all things |/and] Mercury represents that city as havi 


are liable to be very defective, till we see or 
feel them ; that thus, though themselves might 
have heard of the sufferings of prisoners, 
they had had a very defective idea of them 
till they felt them ; and though they might 
have seen men in chains, they had had a very 
imperfect notion of the suffering of this punish- 
ment, till they felt it; and that so, likewise, 


though of an opposite nature, the blessings of 


the Gospel required to be felt, to be under- 


been greatly stirred by the tem erance labo, 
of R. T. Booth, of America. During a visy 
of a little over two weeks, nearly 24,000 
sons were induced to sign a — of total 
abstinence; many of whom, however, wer 
not new converts. 





For “‘ The Friend.” | 
Natural History, Science, &. 

The Plants we Drink—Lecture YY Prot 

rink” 


stood. These comments excited a significant|Rothrock. Subject, “The Plants we 
assent in the countenanees and movements of |—These were divided into those we use ™ 


the heads of the prisoners, expressive of their 
sense of the suffering under which they have 


centre of a room filled with books, aimlessly|brought themselves, by having multiplied 
gazing here on the classical authors, and there | their offences, so as to incur the extra-coercive 
at the poets, and then, with a plaintive sigh,|discipline of this part of our penal laws.— 
bemoaning her evil fate that there was noth-| James Backhouse. 


ing in the house to read. Because the pity of 
it was that her taste had become thoroughly 
vitiated, and early dissipation had left in her 
a morbid craving for sensational and stimu- 
lating fare, and for no other. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Religious Items, &. 


Ritualism.—In the 4th month a memorial 
signed by 23,997 laymen, including peers and 


The remedy for dissipation in reading is,|/other influential persons, was forwarded to 
first, abstinence till the point of hunger is|the Archbishop of Canterbury, emphatically 
reached. A week at a little inland inn, with| protesting against the “toleration within the 
rainy weather, and no resources to speak)Church of England of any doctrines or prac- 
of, would prove a capital tonic to some men-|tices which favor the restoration of the Romish 


tally jaded people. 


Cowper’s Task, with its|mass, or any colorable imitation thereof, any 


delightful flowing style, would, after that ex-|reintroduction of the confessional, or any as- 
perience, be less a task than a pleasure to sumption of sacerdotal pretensions on the part 


them. After abstinence, the next best remedy |of the clergy in the ministrations of the Word|religious grounds, and the struggle was @ 
is a resolute determination to find some good|and sacraments.” 


from every book read, and to reading nothing 
which leaves imagination exhausted, and the 
reasoning powers dull. Something higher 





voluntary beverages, those taken involum 
tarily, but which are harmless, and thow 
taken involuntarily and supposed to be cause 
of disease. 

The first group included coffee, which # 
now cultivated largely over the globe in tropk 
cal parts, but which is a native of the moum 
tains of Abyssinia. The fruit is a berry com 
taining the two seeds which we are so familiag 
with. The seeds are surrounded by a pulp 
which is removed to fit it for market. 
the coffee first used by the civilized world for 
two centuries came from Arabia. In the 
17th century the Dutch took it toJava. Itis 
uncertain whether the Dutch introduced it in 
Surinam before the French did in Martinique 
First used by Europeans in the 16th century 
at Constantinople, notwithstanding on its im 
troduction into Arabia it was interdicted om 


bitter one. The first coffee shop was opened 


Chinese Funeral Customs.—A short time since |in London in 1652, i. e., about a century after 
a Chinaman named Ley Teep, who was a/it came to Constantinople. 


member of a Chinese Mission School connected 


than diversion should be the ultimate object} with a Presbyterian congregation in New 


of the person who reads. 


oe 


York, was assaulted by ruffians as he was on 
his way home from the school, and received 


Fruits of Disobedience.—In the afternoon!a stab which in a few days caused his death. 


we visited an ironed-gang [in New South 
Wales] employed on the roads, under a mili- 
tary guard ; we found them locked up in their 
caravans, out of which only one-third were 
allowed to come at a time, for exercise. When 





After the usual funeral services, the body was 


Hoboken. 








taken for interment to a cemetery north of|the name there of Hemilela. 


Microscopical and chemical examinations 
of coffee grains may show differences between 
different samples of good coffee, depending in 
part upon the age of the berry when plucked. 
Coffee plantations in Java and in Ceylon are 
seriously ravaged by a fungus. This takes 
The East Indies 


There a grave had been dug, and|supply most of the coffee to England, and it 


into it the coffin was lowered in the presence |is said the new world gives the rest of Europe 


\of a large concourse of people, the majority|and America its coffee. 


Coffee is browned to 


locked in, only half of them can sit up, on the | being Chinamen. Among them were Ah Let,|develop the volatile oil, and the peculiar acid 


ends of the platforms, on which half of them 
sleep ; the rest must sit back, with their legs 
at a right angle with their bodies. On our 


brother, and Quong Tong, cousin of the dead|on which its aroma depends. 


man, who watched the proceedings stolidly 
all the while and without the slightest sign 


The size of the 
rain is somewhat increased by the process. 
ry coffee, it is said, absorbs so much gas 


arrival, they were all turned out, counted,|of emotion. When a mound of earth had been|that it will burst the bottle containing it, if 
and then marched to a place at a short dis-| piled up Quong Tong suddenly opened a pack-| full, if water be added. 


tance, where they stood, with a guard of 
soldiers under arms behind them. After a 


pause we addressed them, inviting their at-| Japanese fans and razor straps. 


age he was carrying under his arm, the con- 


Tea is a close botanical relative of the gar 


tents of which appeared on first sight to be|den camellia, and may be of Chinese or of In 


tention to the convictions of the Holy Spirit, | of his companions then threw themselves upon 
as the witness in their own minds against|their knees and a curious ceremony began. 
sin ; by neglecting which they had fallen into! An ordinary white candle and several brown 


transgression before God and man, until they 
had been permitted to commit the sins which 
had brought them into grievous bondage 
among their fellow-men; when, if they had 
attended tothis warning voice of the Most 
High, they would, on the other hand, have 
been led to repentance and faith in Christ, 
and, through tim, would have become of the 
number of his reconciled and obedient chil- 
dren, free from the bondage of Satan. They 
were invited to turn at the reproofs of in- 
struction, as at the voice of Him who desires 
not that any should perish. 

In commenting on the passage, “ Eye hath 


colored rods of frankincense enveloped in red 
omnes were lit, and when they were fairly 

urning were stuck into the earth at the foot 
of the grave. Then several small red wax 
candles with wooden holders were held to the 
flame and also stuck into the sod: Soon the 
odor of incense was noticeable, and the men 
began murmuring monosyllables among them- 
selves, It was understood that they proposed 
to drive away the evil spirit. Finally, the 
remainder of the package—consisting of about 
a hundred large and small polygons of paper 


He and two|dian “_— 


It has been found wild thus far 
only in India. The active principle is theine 
and a volatile oil. The physiological action of 
tea is not well understood, some asserting 
that it hastens and others that it retards de 
struction of tissue. It is known to promot 
nutrition. Black, green and Assam teas all 
belong to the same species of plant, and the 
difference between them in the market is 
owing to different modes of preparation. Tims 
may come when we shall produce our tea for 
home use at home. Tea is much adulterated 
by the Chinese, who also fix up leaves which | 
have once been used and send them to foreigt 
markets. The substances used for ae | 
new gloss to spent leaves are “black le 


with curious characters, were set on fire at|indigo, Prussian blue, French chalk or tum 


the foot of the grave. 


When the men had|meric.” Young leaves give the best tea and 


not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered|burnt all there was to burn, they rose and|finest flavor. 




















THE FRIEND. 
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(hocolate contains much oil, more nourish-|territories. Huntersand herders, who breathe THE FRIEND. 
ment and less stimulant properties than tea|the pure air of the South American pampas, 
or coffee. Tea is used by half the human/jsubsist for years on a diet that would en- SIXTH MONTH 11, 1881 
danger the life of a city dweller in a single p i 
race. & y & 
Tea, coffee, Paraguay tea, Guarana bread|month. It has been repeatedly observed 
and Kola nuts, and probably, also —— that individuals who attained to an extreme| The following relation of the moral and re- 
from Carolina, all contain essentially likejold age were generally poor peasants whose|ligious influences on its students, of Cornell 
substances, and Theobromine in cacao is very javocations required daily labor in the open Uaivenity, is taken from the Cynosure of 
similar, an instance of wide similarity of wants|air, though their habits differed in almost|Chicago. Its general accuracy is confirmed 
among men, which has led to discovery ofjevery other respect; also that the average|by one who had been a student there, who 
like properties among plants. Among our|duration of life in various countries of the|says: “So far as my observation went, the 
native plants Ceanothus or New Jersey tea,|Old World depends not so much on climatic|students at Cornell were either without re- 
and Ledune or Labrador tea, and even the|peculiarities or their respective degree of|ligion or infidels. There were many of the 
leaves of the hemlock spruce have been used jculture as on the chief occupation of the in-jlatter. Very few were intolerant of other 
for tea. habitants ; the starved Hindoo outlives the|opinions, as it is the boast of the place that 












Attention was then called to the Algw or 
low forms of plant life, which we drink with- 
out knowing it. Asa rule they are harmless, 
The worst that can be said is that some of 
the olive green ones may impart a most disa- 

reeable odor to the water, from the soluble 
coloring matter which is liberated on the 
death of or injury to the plants themselves. 

There is yet another class of plants low 
down in the scale of vegetable life, the so- 
called disease germs, It remains to be proven 
that these suspicious microscopic plants are 
the real causes of disease. But enough is 


well-fed Parsee merchant, the unkempt Bul-|all opinions are safe from attack there, the 
garian enjoys an average longevity of forty-|doors being open to Pagan, Jew, Christian 
two years to the west Austrian citizen’s|and Infidel alike.” The writer of the above 
thirty-five—Dr. Felix L. Oswald, in Popular|adds, that the charge of living a “fast” life 
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applies only to one set, the wealthy class. 
Some months since we met with an intelli- 


A —- named Berridge, who lived 

near Hudson, N. Y., had a favorite cat, that} gent and intellectual young woman, who had 
he once carried on his arm to a seat under a Sere an inmate of that school, and greatly 
weeping willow, close by the edge of a fish-| valued the intellectual training velaived ther 
pond. Pussy lay down on the stone wall|She freely expressed her conviction that its 
that encircled the fish-pond, and blinked and|tendency was to undermine the Christian be- 
winked in the warm sunshine, while a robin|lief of the scholars, and to lead to a sceptical 
scolded bitterly from the branches overhead. | and unsettled state of mind as regards religious 


known to justify extreme caution concerning|At last the bird flew down and struck pussy|views. This result, she explained, was not 


them—enough to justify most rigid health|so sharply on the side with its bill that she 
boards, armed with power to “- disease by jumped into the pond. When pussy came 
denying it a place or a person filt 


from any direct effort or perhaps desire to 
produce such an effect, but was produced by 


hy enough | out, all dripping, the bird again pounced upon|the whole atmosphere of the institution. To 


to live in or on. Those boards should have |her and chased her into the house. All sum-|illustrate this, she said one of its professors 
power to prevent a man from murdering his|mer long the cat never ventured into the|had requested her to watch carefully his 


neighbor, or his family, or the stranger with-|open air without being seen by the valiant 
in his gates by an unflushed sink or a defec-|robin. It was amusing to see the cat bound- 
tive drain. Hygiene is the medicine of the|ing along into the house, with the screeching 
future, and to it we must look for protection |bird just over her back; and then to hear the 
from those vegetable seeds of death, if such|victor crow and chatter in the lilac bush, 
they be— Public Ledger. close to the kitchen window. 

Out-door Air and Exercise—But the surest| A Homesick Horse's Journey—The Man- 
of all natural prophylactics is active exercise|chester (N. H.) Mirror tells the following 
in the open air. Air is a part of our daily |story of a homesick horse that ran away from 
food, and by far the most important part. A|his new master, and made the journey to his 


utterances, and to call his attention to any- 
thing he said which might tend in that diree- 
tion. In his lectures it repeatedly occurred 
that something would be said which she felt 
was objectionable, and she would note it at 
the time. But in every case, when she came 
afterwards to examine her memoranda, so as 
to lay the matter fairly before the professor, 
it would be so intangible, that she could do 
nothing with it. It was not so much the 


man can live on seven meals a week, and sur-|old home, a distance of about thirty miles :! words which were uttered as the spirit that 
vive the warmest summer day with seven|“ Eighteen months ago a bay horse was pur-|animated them. 


draughts of fresh water; but his supply of|cbhased in this city by Nathaniel Wiggan, of 


We do not refer to this subject out of any 


us nourishment has to be renewed at|Greenland, and driven down to his farm. The| hostility towards the institution in question, 


east fourteen thousand times in the twenty-|horse was well fed and well treated, and he|but to strengthen our readers in their sense 
four hours. Every breath we draw is a|waxed fat, and seemed as happy as it is given|of the importance of the concern which has 
draught of fresh oxygen, every emission of|for the most fortunate horse to be. One night|long been felt by the Society of Friends, to 
breath is an evacuation of gaseous recrements. |he escaped from his pasture, and was nowhere /| give their children the needful school educa- 







The purity of our blood depends chiefly on 
the purity of the air we breathe, for in the 
laboratory of the lungs the atmospheric air 
is brought into contact at each respiration 
with the fluids of the venous and arterial sys- 
tems, which absorb it and circulate it through 
the whole body; in other words, if a man 
breathes the vitiated atmosphere of a factory 
all day, and of a close bedroom all night, his 
life-blood is tainted fourteen thousand times 
in the course of the twenty-four hours with 
foul vapors, dust, and noxious exhalations. 
We need not wonder, then, that ill-ventilated 
dwellings aggravate the evils of so many 
diseases, nor that pure air should be almost 
& panacea. 

Out-door life is both a remedy and a pre- 
Ventive of all known disorders of the respira- 
tory organs ; consumption, in all but the 
last stage of the deliquium, can be conquered 
by transferring the battle-ground from the 
sick-room to the wilderness of the next moun- 
tain range. Asthma, catarrh, and tubercular 


to be found when he was wanted next day.|tion under the care of teachers who are them- 
Harnessing another horse, N. Wiggin set|selves believers in the truth of their prin- 
forth to capture the deserter, and chased him |ciples, and truly godly men and women, whose 
from place to place until he reached New-|life and daily conduct will show to their 
market Bridge. Here he was informed by|scholars the beauty there is in holiness, and 
the toll-keeper that the horse had been there| will attract them towards all that is good. 
and evidently wanted to pass through, but} The article referred to, follows :— 
was driven back and the gate closed; but| “In noticing the suicide of a member of the 
even then he would not go away, and the first |Senior Class at Cornell University last fall, a 
time after his arrival that ateam went through | correspondent of the Evangelist mentions some 
he made a dash, squeezed through along-side| grave circumstances surrounding the student 
the other horses, and clattered away up the/life in that celebrated institution where mere 
road, snorting triumphantly as he went, N.|mental culture is enjoyed in the highest de- 
Wiggin, having no doubt as to where the run-/ gree. 
away had gone, drove on to Manchester as| “‘ Religious instruction consists of [First- 
directly as he could go, hearing of the horse day) morning and afternoon sermons, deliv- 
occasionally all the way, and, arriving at|ered in Sage Chapel. The most noted divines 
Manchester, there he was sure enough in his|whose presence can be obtained, are selected 
old stall in the stable which he left eighteen|to fill the pulpit. Some of the sermons are 
months before. very scientific, some treat of the Bible as a 
whole, some of Christ. Yet the hearer feels 
The love of dissipation is, I believe, allowed | that it is professors and students who are ad- 
to be the reigning evil of the present day.|dressed ; and seldom does the speaker forget 





phthisis are unknown among the nomads of/Too many are trying to lighten the’ intoler-| himself and audience enough to permit a deep 
the intertropical deserts, as well as among |able burden of oe the most frivolous and| earnestness for the soul to break through tho 
€ homeless hunters of our Northwestern|vain amusements.—H. 


th 





More. rainbow cloud of words. It is said that very 
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few of the students are infidels. 
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As near as |job lots at $3.10 a $3.15 per bushel. Flaxseed is steady 


I can learn they are not anything. The truth |at $1.26 for pure. 


is, student life here is what we would call a 
fast life. When intellectual culture is gained 
from the midst of surroundings which sap the 
moral strength, and plant a thorn at every 
footstep of the future life, it is too expen- 
sive.’” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrrep Srates.—The public debt statement for 5th 
month shows a reduction of $11,150,721 

The latest report about Sitting Bull, from Canadian 
sources, is that is has applied for a reservation with or 
near the Canadian Sioux. His talk of surrendering to 
the United States Government was only a pretence. He 
has been supplied with food at Quappelle. 

There were severe frosts at Montreal, Canada, Water- 
town, New York, and other places in the Lake ion 
and along the St. Lawrence, on First-day night. Much 
damage was done to the growing crops. 

Ata meeting of the members of the Piades Exchange 
of Boston, on Seventh-day, resolutions were unanimous- 
ly adopted in favor of holding a World’s Fair in that 
city in 1885, and promising substantial aid to the en- 
terprise. A committee of six was appointed to act in 
the matter with other committees appointed already. 

The Common Council of Beverly, New Jersey, has 
refused to grant licenses to the hotels and saloons. 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee has decided that 
the present taxing district government of Memphis is 
liable to a suit for the debts of the old city. 

The crop reports from all the counties in Minnesota, 
and from portions of Lowa, Wisconsin and Dakota are 
generally of a favorable character. From Des Moines 
it is reported that the losses to Iowa farmers this year, 
from r seed, will amount to $2,000,000. 

California has been in American possession but thirty- 
one years, and its exports and imports are this year 
more than twice as great as those of the twenty-seven 
States and two Territories which compose the Mexican 
Republic, though California’s population is less than 
one-twelfth and its area not more than one-fifth of hers. 

The report of the Registrar of the Board of Health 
states that 302 deaths occurred in this city last week, 
being 53 less than during the corresponding week of 
last year, and 15 less than in the week ending 5th mo. 
28th, 1881. Males 145; females 157. Deaths from con- 
sumption 47; small pox 27; pneumonia 16; scarlet 
fever 11. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 34’s, 1033; 5’s, registered, 101}; 
coupon, 104} ; 44’s 1154; 4’s, registered, 117$ ; coupon, 
118%; currency 6’s, 132. 

Cotton.—Prices rather firmer ; sales of middlings are 
reported at 114 a 11 cts. per lb. for uplands and New 
Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white 7} cts. for export, and 
9} a 9} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is quiet but firm. Sales of 2700 barrels, includ- 
ing Minnesota extras, at $5.50 a $5.90 for good to 
choice clear, and at $6 a $6.50 for straight; Pennsyl- 
vania extra family at $5.25 a $5.50; western do. do. 
at $5.50 a $6.50, and patents at $6.25 a $7.50. Rye 
flour is steady at $5.25 a $5.50 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat is in limited demand and 4 a Ic. per 
bushel lower. Sales of 75,000 bushels No. 2 red, at 
$1.22 a $1.22} in car lots, and No. 2 red in elevator, at 
$1.22 a $1.22}. Rye.—Pennsylvania is worth $1.05 a 
$1.06 per bush. Corn is rather firmer. Sales of 9000 
bushels, including sail, yellow, at 56 a 58 cts.; mixed 
at 56 cts.; steamer at 47 a 50 cts., and rejected at 20a 
40 cts. Oats are dull and weak. Sales of 8000 bushels, 
including white, at 46 a 48 cts., and rejected and mixed 
at 45 a 46 cts. 

Wool. — There has been a firmer feeling in the 
market since our last notice, particularly for good and 
fine fleeces, which are lc. per lb. higher, with a fair de- 
gree of activity. Fine old fleece, the stock of which 

as become about exhausted, is in good demand. 
Medium wools command very full rates, while un- 
washed move slowly, though prices are without essen- 
tial change. Supplies of the new clip come in slowly 
from the adjoining counties, and arrivals from the West 
will be much later than usual. Among the sales were 
—Ohio xx and above, 32 a 42 cts.; do. medium, 45 cts.; 
Colorado imp. 27 a 30 cts.; unwashed western, 25a 
28 


cts. 
Oils.—Bleached sperm, 97 cts. a $1.03 ; do. whale, 70 
a 78 cts.; lard, 55 a 83 cts.; olive, $1.08; neatsfoot, 55 


a 80 cts. ; linseed, 55 cts. 
Seeds.—Timothy seed is in fair demand, and sel]s in 


Beef cattle were in good demand, and prices were a 
shade higher: 3050 head arrived and sold at the dif- 
ferent yards at 5 a7 cts. per lb., as to condition. 

Sheep were dull and lower: 8000 head arrived and 
sold at the different yards at 3} a 5} cts., and lambs at 
6 a 10 cts. per pound, the latter rate for extra. 

Hogs were in fair demand: 3500 head arrived and 
sold at the different yards at 8 a 9 cts. per lb. as to 
condition. 

Foreien.—According to the recent census the popu- 
lation of London is 3,814,571. 

R. Littleboy, of Newport-Pagnell, Buckinghamshire, 
writes to the Times as follows: “The intimation in 
your correspondence from the United States relative 
to the removal of the bones of William Penn from 
their resting-place at Jordans, in Buckinghamshire, to 
America, takes me by surprise. As a trustee of the 
burial-ground, I may say that the trustees have received 
no application on the subject, and if made it would not 
be entertained.” 

Riots in connection with the eviction of tenants in 
Ireland, have occurred in Clonmel, Scariff, Bodyke and 
New Pallas. The military have been kept active. The 
Daily News says the troops in Ireland will by the end 
of this week consist of 30,000 men—seven regiments of 
cavalry, eleven batteries of artillery, and twenty-five 
battallions of infantry. 

The Times, in a leading article, says: “ We have only 
to consider the condition of Ireland and the temper of 
the Irish peasantry on the one hand, and such speeches 
as those of Archbishop Croke, at Holycross, and Par- 
nell recently, on the other, to satisfy ourselves of the 
complicity of the Land League, its leaders and abettors, 
with what is now nothing more nor less than a con- 
spiracy to defy the law. The cry of the League is no 
longer a protest against arbitrary evictions. ft is now 
the immoral doctrine that a tenant may refuse to pay 
what he considers unjust rent, even though he is per- 
fectly able to pay. Thus is the agitation now revealed 
in all its nakedness, of which Archbishop Croke, the 
appointed minister of a religion professing peace and 
charity to all men, says it is not revolutionary, not an 
irreligious movement, or a movement calculated to in- 
jure anybody. It is difficult to read such words with 
common patience. It is not the landlords alone who 
suffer under this cruel, lawless terrorism, but hundreds 
and thousands who are dependent on them, such as 
mortgagees of rent charges, holders of jointures, &c., all 
of whom are absolutely guiltless. No word of sympathy 
for these — victims has escaped the sacred lips of 
a minister of the Gospel. Yet Parnell can coolly ex- 
hort the Government to follow Archbishop Croke’s ad. 
vice. The audacity of Parnell in repeating Archbishop 
Croke’s advice in the House of Commons is simply 
astounding. ‘Let us see,’ said Archbishop Croke, 
‘whether there will be that willingness on the part of 
the people to submit quietly to the terms of the land- 
lords or not.’ In other words, the Government is ex- 
horted to leave the landlords to the mercy of a peas- 
antry inflamed by reckless agitation in order to prove 
what is perfectly clear already—that they would get no 
mercy at all, to say nothing of justice. Force may be 
no remedy, but when the law is openly defied, and the 
defiance justified as a movement calculated to injure 
nobody, it is necessary, before all, to vindicate the au- 
thority of the law.” 

A thousand stocking weavers are preparing to emi- 
grate from Chemnitz, Germany, to America. 

Slight shocks of earthquake at Mount Vesuvius have 
been followed by a strong eruption. Broad and active 
streams of lava are flowing down the northeast side. 

Reports received in St. Petersburg state that the crops 
in the greater part of Russia are very satisfactory, and 
even in the less favored districts the prospects are good. 

Events in Bulgaria have begun to engage the atten- 
tion of the Powers. A confidential consultation is 
taking place to effect an understanding in view of pos- 
sible events there, and especially in case Prince Alex- 
ander really quits Bulgaria. The most prevalent opin- 
ion seems to that as long as the Bulgarians keep 
within the limits of the Berlin Treaty they ought to 
have their hands free in regard to their internal affairs. 

The Constantinople despatch to the Times says: In 
Macedonia, as in Armenia, the Porte is taking energetic 
measures for the suppression of revolutionary agita- 
tions. cane numbers of Bulgarians in that province 
suspected of connivance with brigands or of having re- 
lations with revolutionary committees have been im- 
prisoned without trial, and thirty-five of them have 
already died of typhus fever or other diseases. The 
Russian Embassy has made representations to the 
Porte on the subject. 


It is believed that the object in sending one-half of 
the Turkish troops now in Thessaly to sine is to 
forestall Italian intrigues. The Porte fears Ital will | 
pursue a course in Tripoli similar to France in Tania 

The heir-apparent of Tunis, has visited Roustan, 
French Minister. All the members of the Bey’s Goy. 
ernment have now declared in favor of France, A 
portion of the expeditionary force will shortly be m 
called to France. 

It is reported that the Canada Pacific Railway Com 
pany has sold to a group of French agriculturists 209, 
000 acres of land at $1.25 an acre, and that the bu 
intend to colonize the land and promote Canadian com. 
petition with the United States. 

The first supply of new buffalo robes reached Wig. 
nipeg recently, from Wood Mountain. Traders repog 
them scarce this year. 

Telegrams from the City of Mexico — that owing 
to the prevalence of yellow fever at Vera Cruz, th 
Mexican railway company has put on a special train @ 
the days of the arrival of steamers, to take p 
direct to Orizaba. Also, that S. B. Evans, of the salt 
tific expedition from Chicago, has discovered, in an ex. 
cavation among the ruins of Tezcuco, “an immeny 
calendar stone, with the largest representation of th 
human figure known among Mexican antiquities,” 

The Jesuits have been expelled from Nicaragm 
The Government was obliged to order out troops) 
suppress riots in their favor. 

he announcement is made that messages in cole 
and cipher will be accepted for all places in South 
America. 


rene amen aegeneae cemented aaa 

Diep, the 25th of 3rd mo. 1881, at his residence in 
Lyon Co., Kansas, (formerly of N. C.) Suwon M. Deron, 
in his 69th year, a member of Cottonwood M 
Meeting. He was of unassuming manners, accom 
by the adorning of a meek and quiet spirit, and 
attached to the doctrines and practices of Friends. Hi 
often expressed sadness in contemplating the introdue 
tion, of late years, of the “new views” held by 
in the Society. His relatives and friends are conlaall 
in the belief that he has entered into that peace and 
rest which have been prepared for the righteous of all 
generations. 

——,, at his residence in North Berwick, Me,, on the 
12th of Sth month, 1831, Winrtam Hit, a beloved 
member and elder of North Berwick Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, in the 83rd year of his age. He was 
ardently attached to the ancient pure principles and 
testimonies of Friends, as held and maintained 
George Fox, William Penn, Robert Barclay, and 
co-laborers in the cause of Truth, and was one who bore 
an early and faithful testimony against those innova 
tions in doctrine and practice which have been intro 
duced into the Society of Friends in the last fifty years, 
and which have caused such wide-spread devastation 
within our borders. His christian zeal and _persever- 
ance in thus defending truth and controverting error, 
brought him into many close trials, which he endored 
with much calmness and resignation, while thus stand- 
ing through evil report and good report, for the right 
and the true, the law and the testimony. In this work 
of labor and love he never faltered, and died as he had 
lived, a faithful standard-bearer among a degenerate 
and backsliding people. He was for some years a suf 
ferer from a rheumatic affection of his lower limby 
which prevented him from going much abroad; buat ht 
labored among his friends at home, to keep them from 
running into the paths of digression and danger. Dat 
ing the last year of his life he read much in the Ner 
Testament and the writings of the early Friends, aml 
evinced much tenderness of spirit when conversing @ 
these and kindred subjects. He had several turnsd 
bodily suffering and distress, which it seemed as if 
could not survive, and which he bore without a mi 
mur; at such times he would say, “ I have not seen 
this will be my last illness,” after which he rallied 
as to be again about; but when the last attack came,m 
said, “I have not been able to see, as heretofore, thal) 
shall recover,” and seemed to think that his end 
near, of which he spoke with much calmness and resi} 
nation. He gave specific directions in rd to 
funeral, saying, he wanted every thing pertaining 
to be plain, and nothing for mere show. He end 
severe bodily suffering, which continued, but he re 
his mental faculties until about an hour and a half} 
fore his close, when he fell into a quiet slumber, # 
parently free from pain—the conflict was over. In 
peaceful state he quietly passed away, we doubt 
a better inheritance. His funeral, which was a fa’ 
season, was largely attended by Friends and other 
ple by whom he had been long known and unive 
respected. 





